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Abstract: International genocide intervention strategies that involve the extended 
evacuation and/or displacement of refugees often save the physical lives of would-be 
victims at the expense of psychological and social trauma and cultural erasure. 
Through a comparison of the international rescue efforts of the Kindertransport 
program in Great Britain prior to and during the Second World War and the refugee 
caravans organized by La Benevolencija in Sarajevo during the Bosnian Civil War, the 
benefits and dangers of inter-ethnic, inter-religious rescue in times of mass violence are 
examined, along with how the social dynamics of racialized religious identification 
influenced the occurrence of these intervention strategies. The implications gleaned 
from this comparison offer guidance for current and future genocide intervention 
programs, where great care should be taken, whenever possible, to keep family groups 
intact and together, provide necessary psychological and social services for refugees, 
and allow for the continued practice of communal cultural and religious traditions 
without forced assimilation. The moment of physical rescue is only the initial 
component of a successful intervention into religio-ethnic violence; to truly prevent the 
genocidal destruction of a people and culture, those people’s ability to identify with 
their traditions and maintain their way of life is of equal and vital importance. 
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The Danger of Cultural Erasure 


n the eve of World War II, a young Jewish girl was shipped via train 
and boat away from the life she had known with her family in Germany 
to the British Isles, alone. Of her new life, she said, “When we arrived 
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in London they took us to a lady who took kids in Folkestone. She was a wicked 
lady. She made us go to church; she made me go to church. She had a son, I 
guess he was my age, and a girl. And when I didn't listen then she used to hit 
me.”! Two years later, on the other side of the same war, an orphaned four-year- 
old Serb girl named Milica Philipovic was taken in by a Catholic woman named 
Manda Krpan, who raised her and who Milica called her ‘other mother.’” Two 
more years after that, in yet another corner of this worldwide war, a Jewish baby 
was born to parents imprisoned in an Axis concentration camp. Of his later 
boyhood in Yugoslavia, he said, “I was born Jewish and brought up in a Jewish 
family. I had a Jewish childhood with Jewish friends. Usually we know each 
other just by nicknames and I don’t know the real name or a person’s nationality 
or religion. First of all, we are human beings.”? 

All these children’s parents were targets of various genocides. Their 
testimonies, intertwining between place, time, and conflict, illustrate both the 
altruistic and harmful sides of inter-ethnic, inter-religious rescue in times of 
mass violence and atrocity. When well-meaning bystanders and foreign 
sympathizers intervene across national identity lines in the midst of crimes 
against humanity, they might save a victim from explicit violence, but, 
especially when that victim is a child and especially when the method of 
intervention is long-term evacuation, they might also enact an implicit violence 
through geographic displacement and forced cultural assimilation. By 
reviewing the ethical and moral implications of rescue through the case studies 
of the Kindertransport program during the Shoah and La Benevolencija’s 
refugee convoys during the Bosnian Civil War, as well as analyzing how 
ethnicity, religion, nationality, and other aspects of identity were socially 
constructed in each context, this investigation will engage the question of 
unintended cultural erasure in inter-ethnic, inter-religious, trans-national 
cooperation. Although ambitious and admirable, unless done with careful and 
thorough cultural sensitivity, these efforts merely mitigate victims’ immediate, 
physical danger while at the same time furthering the social destruction, in 
whole or in part, of victims’ cultural heritage and identity that their perpetrators 
set out to do in the first place. 


' Angel and Evans, “Why are we not doing more for them?,” 39. 
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The Kindertransport Program 


Between the Kristallnacht pogrom in November 1938 and the outbreak 
of World War II in September 1939, approximately 10,000 German, Polish, 
Austrian, and Czech Jewish children were evacuated out of Nazi territory and 
brought to the United Kingdom for what was thought, at the time, to be a 
temporary respite.* Having undergone increasing antisemitic persecution along 
with their families under Hitler’s Third Reich, the escalation of violence on 
Kristallnacht prompted many parents to send their children away for their own 
safety, even if, due to strict emigration laws, they themselves could not 
immediately follow: “Kristallnacht left them in no doubt that securing physical 
survival had to take preference over attending to emotional needs” of their 
children.° The United Kingdom was one of the few countries that relaxed their 
immigration standards in light of the growing persecution of Jews under the 
Nazi administration, yet even so, its ‘Kindertransport’ program stipulated that 
at-risk children would be eligible for refugee status only if unaccompanied.° 
For most parents, this difficult and desperate decision was the only one possible, 
but many believed they would be able to re-join their children shortly, once their 
own emigration hurdles were cleared. Yet for about 75% of Kindertransportees, 
they would never hear from their families again, and for the 10,000 Jewish 
children who were saved in this way, 1.5 million were murdered in the Shoah.’ 

Arriving in the United Kingdom, those that had been lucky enough to 
escape the Third Reich further relied on luck in the type of accommodation and 
care they received in their new homes. The British organization overseeing the 
Kindertransport program had a mixed record of assigning adequate placement 
for the children, with some going to hostels or group homes, others being 
‘auctioned off? to foster parents or sponsors on the basis of their physical 
potential as farm hands, and yet others receiving temporary or permanent 
adoption into loving families who treated them as one of their own.* No matter 
the exact circumstances, nearly all Kindertransport children in the United 
Kingdom faced the challenges of an unfamiliar language, culture, and climate, 
and many times religious affiliation too. Further, when war developments led 
to the German aerial bombing Blitz of England from 1940-1941, some 
Kindertransport children (along with many natives) were uprooted from urban 


4“K indertransport.” 

5 Guske, Trauma and Attachment in the Kindertransport Context, 83. 
6 Angel and Evans, “Why are we not doing more for them?,” 39. 
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areas to the countryside to reduce their chances of being struck by bombs.” This 
represented another, often traumatic, adjustment for these children. 

Long-term studies of Kindertransportees have revealed the social and 
psychological damages that their war-time experiences incurred on them. Even 
as adults, these individuals have shown a high prevalence of attachment 
disorders, emotional relatability problems, survivor’s guilt, delayed grief and 
complicated mourning, forced early maturity, anxiety, depression, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, and other pathologies.’ Some children were separated 
from their parents from as young as four, and so were unable to comprehend 
the necessity of leaving and thus developed feelings of rejection and 
abandonment by their parents. Coming as they did from an environment where 
Jewishness was taboo and therefore had to be minimized, the children were 
already accustomed to a fair degree of self-sufficiency and knew not to draw 
attention to themselves. However, this became exacerbated in their refugee 
context, where they were expected to display gratitude toward their sponsors, 
not make any trouble, and maintain a quintessentially British ‘stiff upper lip’ 
while Keeping Calm and Carrying On.'! While this resulted in the children 
becoming highly resilient, it also deprived them of needed social services, 
mental health counseling, and emotional support, especially since they had 
already undergone so much trauma. Finally, because civilian information from 
Central Europe was so scant to come by and because the Nazis’ atrocities were 
so secretive, most children never knew what became of their families when they 
did not return to retrieve them at the war’s end and had to experience the horror 
of learning about death camps and gas chambers decades later when this 
information was more widely publicized. '” They often were left with no definite 
answers and no gravesites at which to grieve. 

Another culturally specific trauma was how their German-Jewish 
identities were interpreted by those in their British host countries. If old enough, 
most children knew the reason that they had had to flee the Continent was their 
Jewish ancestry, which rendered them targets of antisemitism. However, in 
Allied Britain, many English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish people saw only the 
children’s Germanness and therefore treated them with suspicion or as potential 


° Guske, Trauma and Attachment in the Kindertransport Context, 15. 
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enemies.'? Kinder Ruth Barnett described, “In the third foster family, the 
children at school found out that I was German and they started bullying me, 
saying I was a Nazi. I started screaming, ‘I am a Jew, I can’t be a Nazi!’ I was 
chucked out of Germany for not being German.”'* This problem was made 
worse by the inability of many Kindertransportees to actively practice their 
Judaism. Very rarely were host families sensitive and thoughtful enough to seek 
out any Jewish religious or cultural institutions for the children to take part in, 
if any were even available in their particular region. Orthodox refugees 
especially were denied access to the requirements of their practice, such as a 
kosher diet. Sometimes the children were even forced to convert to 
Christianity.'° Overall, “memories of humiliation and persecution by the Nazis, 
the early separation from parents, the experience of being a stranger in a foreign 
country and unfamiliar living situation, the loss of family members, and the 
effects of trauma are still felt today.”'® 

Still, if the British government had not taken early, drastic action to 
rescue the youngest, most vulnerable targets of Hitler’s Final Solution, it is 
likely that most if not all of these Jewish children would ultimately have been 
murdered by order of the Third Reich. Though limited and problematic, the 
United Kingdom’s Kindertransport program did much more to save probable 
would-be victims of genocidal violence than most other nations and 
organizations at the time. The inter-religious, inter-ethnic, trans-national 
character of the Kindertransport, then, is both an example of success in saving 
the physical lives of innocent children and an example of failure in emotionally 
and socially abandoning those same children upon their arrival to safety.'’ 


La Benevolencija’s Convoys 


Moving about 1,275 miles southeast and fifty years ahead in time, to 
the Siege of Sarajevo during the Bosnian Civil War, there was another massive 
inter-religious, inter-ethnic, trans-national effort to smuggle vulnerable would- 
be-victims out of a genocidal war zone. Between 1992 and 1995, the Jewish 
humanitarian aid organization, La Benevolencija, arranged a series of convoys 
transporting a total of approximately 2,300 Bosnians (less than half of whom 
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were Jewish) away from the conflict and out of the country.'* Jakob Finci, the 
leader of the organization who was born in a concentration camp during World 
War II, forged the passports and other necessary documents for Jewish, Serb, 
Croat, and Bosniak Sarajevans to be able to pass through various militarized 
checkpoints, and struck deals with local commanding forces in order to smuggle 
the refugees out. '? Some escapees sheltered in adjacent countries to wait out the 
conflict, yet many others immigrated to Israel, thanks to Finci securing them 
visas there. It is quite likely that if those that were evacuated had not gone, they 
would have been in significant danger of direct or attritional violence during the 
longest blockade of a capital city in modern history. 

For those who remained in besieged Sarajevo for the 1,425-day 
duration, La Benevolencija acted as a generalized charity society, providing 
food service, postal service, first aid, pharmacy services, radio communications, 
and cultural and educational programming free of charge to whoever needed it, 
but in particular to the elderly and poor populations. They were externally 
funded in part by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and by 
Jewish World Relief, but on the ground in Sarajevo, which was largely 
barricaded from outside assistance, they had to implement everything on their 
own. The gymnasium of a synagogue was used to stockpile and distribute 
supplies, from which the group was able to front about 40% of the total 
medicine required for the whole city for the entire war.”° Because of the 
perceived neutrality of a Jewish ethno-religious identity during the war, La 
Benevolencija was able to operate with less obstruction and contention than 
most other activist groups, and to offer aid to all people indiscriminately: “None 
of the warring sides stopped the white panel truck with the blue menorah that 
puttered between Sarajevo and the La Benevolencija logistics center.”*' So 
while there were other examples of religious- or ethnic-based aid organizations 
at work during the conflict, La Benevolencija was in an auspicious position to 
do so most successfully. 

The group was established in 1892 as an educational and humanitarian 
society that raised scholarships for Bosnian Jews to study at universities in more 
prestigious parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, then bring that education 
back to benefit the local community.” However, following the communization 


'8 Gifford, “Survival in Sarajevo,” 31. 
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of Yugoslavia in 1946, La Benevolencija was banned due to its religious 
classification, although it continued to operate secularly under a different name. 
Then, with the breakdown of the Soviet Bloc and subsequent Yugoslavian 
dissolution and impending civil war of the 1990s, the group was allowed to 
operate openly once again.*? Many of the leaders of La Benevolencija’s 
renaissance were survivors of the Shoah and some had been members of Tito’s 
Partisans resistance group.” Therefore, when conflict threatened them directly 
once more, these individuals were specially equipped to respond. A journalist 
covering the observance of Passover in the midst of the war reflected, “while 
most Jews had fled Sarajevo in the early days of the war, a tiny band of 
Holocaust survivors and their offspring took the opening words of the Sarajevo 
Haggadah —and every other Haggadah —and put them to work: ‘All who are 
hungry, let them come and eat. All who are in need of fellowship, let them come 
and celebrate Passover with us.’”**> La Benevolencija is still in operation 
contributing to Jewish cultural and charitable projects today. 


Racialized Religious Identities 


The relative ease with which certain groups can cross identity 
boundaries to engage in inter-religious and/or inter-ethnic rescue during times 
of genocidal violence depends to a great degree on the salience and fluidity of 
those identities throughout a region’s history. The role of racialized religious 
identifications in the Shoah, World War II, and the Bosnian Civil War 
contributed significantly to the likelihood (or lack thereof) of inter-religious, 
inter-ethnic rescue and the form it took, as well as the fall-out of these efforts 
after the fact. Often, these factors were so sensitive to local micro-politics and 
to the way that isolated incidents of conflict were coded (i.e., as random disputes 
or as representative of inter-ethnic relations as a whole) that rates of rescue from 
versus participation in genocidal violence could be total inverses of each other 
from one nearby region or town to another.”° Domestic and international rescue 
strategies had to be implemented through and around these various local 
understandings and attitudes, and the case studies of Kindertransport and La 
Benevolencija show “both the potential and the limitations of civil action during 
violence.””’ 
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Under the Third Reich’s Nuremberg Laws, and building upon centuries 
of Western European antisemitism and racial theory, Jewish identity was based 
on ancestry, with anyone with three or four Jewish grandparents being defined 
as a Jew, regardless of confessional religious affiliation, conversion, self- 
identification, etc. Though Jews made up less than 1% of the German 
population, because of the Nazi’s nationalistic pursuit of “Aryan racial purity” 
and various other fascist ideologies, ethnic ancestry suddenly became a subject 
of great concern. An identity that for many secularized German Jews was 
irrelevant or obsolete was rendered externally imposed, absolute, inescapable, 
and dangerous. Originally, Hitler’s plan had been to economically and socially 
exclude Jews from German society to force them to emigrate. When that did 
not succeed, Jews were isolated into ghettos, then concentration camps, as the 
Nazis waged war in the east in search of more Lebensraum for the “Aryan race.” 
It was only following the Wannsee Conference of 1942 that Nazi leadership 
formulated its “Final Solution to the Jewish Question”—meaning the total 
annihilation of the European Jewish population and that of other ‘undesirable’ 
races through genocide.** Because sheltering or aiding Jews was declared 
illegal by the Third Reich, any local inter-ethnic, inter-religious efforts were 
necessarily clandestine and decentralized. International intervention such as the 
Kindertransport program was only achieved prior to the outbreak of open war, 
not during it. Thus, for Shoah Jews, race was unequivocal and rescue dubious. 

Yet the Nazis were not the only perpetrators of ethnic cleansing against 
the Jews, and Jews were not the only targets of genocide during the conflicts of 
World War II. Jews, Serbs, and Roma living in Yugoslavia were targeted for 
persecution by the Axis-aligned Croatian UstaSe beginning in 1941, both 
extending the geographical borders of where the larger Shoah occurred and 
causing a separate ethno-religious conflict between various Yugoslavian 
national cultural groups and complicating their interrelations.” Retaliatory 
violence from Serbs, along with the intermittent collaboration of the Serb 
Chetniks with the Nazis, all led to a complicated web of enmity and grievance 
between different factions in this part of the Balkans. Tito’s Partisans, a 
communist resistance army with remarkable ethnic and gender equality among 
its ranks, fought against the UstaSe, Chetniks, and Nazis in the war, and then 
constituted the ruling party in peacetime from the late 1940s to 1980.*° In a way, 


28 “Nuremberg Race Laws.” 
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the victory of the communist-led Partisans preserved a multi-ethnic community 
in Postwar Europe’s dramatically ethnically homogenized landscape. But the 
victory of the multiethnic principle came with a price: survivors and 
perpetrators, as well as their offspring, remained neighbors, and their daily 
encounters, especially incidents of conflict, regularly sparked sudden 
nationhood.*! 


Therefore, for every Yugoslav group and individual alive from 1941 
onward, there were collective memories of racialized violence and shifting 
ethno-religious nationalisms that would come to resurface in half a century 
when their country began to split apart. 

It was not always that way. During the period when the Balkans were 
ruled by the Ottoman Empire, the population was 44% Bosnian Muslims, 31% 
Orthodox Serbs, 17% Catholic Croats, and 8% other.” Sarajevo was the “only 
European city to boast a mosque, a Catholic church, an Orthodox church, and a 
Jewish synagogue all situated on the same square,”*’ and with the influx of 
Ashkenazi Jews into the primarily Sephardic Bosnian community upon the 
annexation of the area to the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1878, the region 
became even more diverse and multicultural.*4 Compared to the rest of Europe, 
what would in 1918 become Yugoslavia had some of the lowest rates of 
antisemitism around.*> Before World War IL, the Zionism movement united 
Ladino-speaking Sephardic Jews and Yiddish-speaking Ashkenazi Jews into 
Hebrew-speaking Yugoslav Jews, and overall, between the East-meets-West 
character of the region and the coexistence of sizeable populations of all three 
Abrahamic religions (plus various traditions and denominations of them 
besides), the Balkans were a highly diverse, multicultural, pluralistic part of the 
world.*° 

Perhaps it was this rather harmonious social arrangement that 
contributed to the instances of inter-religious, inter-ethnic rescue that occurred 
during World War II in Yugoslavia. Whereas ‘Aryan’ Germans were an 
overwhelming majority in the Third Reich and Jews a clear minority, in the 
Balkans, no one ethnic group could claim to be a supermajority over any other. 
Not only did this prevent rhetoric from so easily slipping into stereotyped binary 
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thinking, but also fear of reprisal from a sizeable fellow ethnic group often 
restrained would-be perpetrators.*” Much more so than personal morality, the 
existence of pre-war friendships that crossed identity boundaries was an 
important factor that increased the likelihood that Bosniaks or Croats would 
shelter Serbs from the UstaSe. Serbs and Croats, though typically affiliated with 
the Orthodox and Catholic churches, respectively, were able to bond over their 
shared Christianity rather than be divided denominationally and could, in turn, 
view their Muslim neighbors as good people rather than outsiders.** Finally, 
because the harsher the military control of a threatened population, the less civil 
action can make a difference, the deficit in martial polish displayed by the 
UstaSe compared to the Nazis also contributed to the variance between the two 
circumstances. Many local Yugoslavs viewed the UstaSe as an illegitimate 
authority, or even as trouble-making riff-raff and drunken hooligans.*” Whereas 
Nazis could invade Poland and command the locals to hunt down Jews, very 
few in Yugoslavia would heed an order given by the UstaSe. 

Nonetheless, World War II and the year 1941 in particular left its mark 
on the country. While scholars are careful to point out that “acts of violence 
create antagonistic perceptions of identities rather than antagonistic identities 
leading to violence,” both types of social ruptures happened in this period, and 
both continued to resurface intermittently throughout the next several decades 
as Yugoslavia entered and then exited its communist period. Collective cultural 
memory, intergenerational justifications for grudges, and the continuation of 
nationalist ideologies from one mass atrocity to another competed with virtues 
of socialist unity and brotherhood and inter-ethnic, inter-religious efforts to 
cooperatively re-build civil infrastructure and physical houses of worship. 
When civil war broke out in the 1990s, rhetoric and symbolism that was retired 
after World War II was instantly called up and repurposed, such as the 
resurgence of the Chetnik movement. Just like the Nazis and their quest for 
Lebensraum, the Chetniks wanted an ethnically pure Serbia and expansion of 
control to all areas of Bosnia with a Serb population; Bosniak-Muslims and 
Catholic-Croats had to be driven out, and if not driven out, killed. Though 
Bosnian Jews were not directly targeted in the conflict, their historical memory 
was appropriated, with Serbs referring to themselves as “the Jews of the 
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Balkans” in order to emphasize their legacy of repeated victimization and to 
justify their racialized violence in that moment.*! 

Just as had occurred fifty years before, the rates and degrees of 
genocidal violence in Bosnia varied substantially by region and its attendant 
cultural politics. In Prijedor, the harshest hit area, there were few if any inter- 
ethnic, inter-religious events focused on unity prior to the war and thus very 
little inter-ethnic, inter-religious rescue during it.*” In Tuzla, a “red city” 
socialist hub, there was a long-standing tradition of intentional interfaith events, 
public celebrations of different religions’ holidays, high numbers of inter-ethnic 
marriages, and a general attitude of cooperation and tolerance that “helped to 
establish spaces of normalcy and multiculturalism during the war, which 
allowed the Yugoslav spirit to persevere.”*? Thus, when genocidal violence 
threatened, the city at large engaged in denouncing nationalist extremism, 
ripping their draft cards, broadcasting antifa radio, and even burying their dead 
in a common cemetery with an interfaith funeral service, rather than 
maintaining religious segregation. As a result, Tuzla was one of the least 
massacred areas. Finally, in anti-war Sarajevo, there was the Jewish-led La 
Benevolencija. Though approximately 82,500, or 80%, of Yugoslavian Jews 
were killed during the genocide of the Shoah, fifty years later Yugoslavian Jews 
rescued fellow Serbs, Croats, and Muslims during the Bosnian genocide. The 
actions undertaken here over the nearly four-year siege demonstrate that “while 
waves of killing can rapidly create antagonistic collective categorization on an 
ethnic axis, they may also produce their opposite: waves of inter-ethnic rescue 
and a sense that behavior—not ethnicity—is paramount in distinguishing 
enemies from friends.”*° 


Conclusion 


These examples show that inter-ethnic, inter-religious rescue is 
possible but not guaranteed in complex historical social matrices. They also 
show the thought, care, and follow-through that are necessary even after 
immediate danger is avoided. In retrospect, for a Jewish child to have any good 
chance of survival during the Shoah, they would have had to have been 
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evacuated out of Germany and its surrounding territories; there is no doubt 
about that. However, need the emphasis of the Kindertransport had to have been 
on the Kinder part? The literature clearly points not only to the psychological 
trauma inflicted upon these children through their separation from their 
families, but also to the social damages caused by cultural erasure. A foreign, 
culturally distinct nation like the United Kingdom that has the means and 
motivation to engage in rescue efforts during genocide should make sure to keep 
family groups intact when evacuating them and should also provide for the 
refugees socially, culturally, emotionally, and psychologically once they 
arrive. *° Those that fled violence through La Benevolencija’s means at least had 
the agency to choose whether they wanted to go or not, were not required to be 
unaccompanied children, and had a fair degree of flexibility in returning to 
Sarajevo if they decided to. Though many of the visas the organization secured 
for refugees were from Israel—a majority Jewish nation ethnically, religiously, 
and culturally—the same incidents of forced assimilation, cultural erasure, or 
ethnic prejudice that the Kindertransportees reported are absent. Thus, it is not 
only the moment of rescue that matters in preventing genocidal violence; it is 
also the care, recognition, and autonomy granted afterward. 

In both case studies examined here, the initial plans of the perpetrating 
groups had not been genocide, but territorial removal. The Nazis wanted a 
Judenfrei Third Reich and their Final Solution to that goal was just that—final. 
Antisemitism was indeed horrible, immoral, and a violation of human rights, 
but it escalated in several forms before culminating in gas chambers. Similarly, 
the Bosnian Serb Army wanted an ethnically pure Serbia, expanded so that all 
ethnic Serbs in the former Yugoslavia would be united into one national group 
and territory. It was only under the cover of war that mass atrocities occurred. 
Outside intervention in impending genocide is always better than doing nothing, 
but in some cases, the particular responses of the international community, 
private groups, and well-meaning individuals result in the saving of lives but 
the destruction of culture. In a way, the Kindertransport did some of the Nazis’ 
work for them: it removed 10,000 Jewish children from Axis territory, many of 
whom would grow up to be entirely unconnected and unfamiliar with their 
cultural way of life. The lesson for genocide intervention studies from this case 
is that saving a life is only a first step. Those who help must also make sure they 
are not unintentionally helping the perpetrators by destroying the cultural 
identity and heritage of people that make them who they are. 


46 Angel and Evans, “Why are we not doing more for them?,” 42. 
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